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is/6-85. and let their houses, or lived simply, and gave
up entertaining their neighbours, until the squire
gradually ceased to be the central figure in rural
life. Labourers became more independent, and
generally able to read newspapers, so that before
they obtained the franchise they could follow poli-
tical debates. Up to the middle of the eighteenth
century England had been almost as purely agri-
cultural a nation as Ireland, and it was not till
the second half of the nineteenth that agriculture
ceased to be the predominant interest. The free
importation of raw material and the free exporta-
tion of manufactured goods brought constant
increase of business to the larger towns, which
drew young men from the country by the magnet
of better pay. This shifting of population, inevit-
able and in some points beneficial as it was, led to
the overcrowding of houses, the neglect of sanitary
precautions, and a precarious condition of employ-
ment, which waxed or waned with the buoyancy or
collapse of trade. Among changes in agriculture
itself the most remarkable was a steady substitution
of pasture for corn-growing wherever the soil
admitted of the change. Dairies were profitable
when communication with populous centres was
not unduly expensive, and allotments or small
holdings in the neighbourhood of towns paid land-
lords better than large farms. Fruit-growing also
prospered where the conditions were favourable,,
but to make a living out of arable land required
the most careful scrutiny of details and some know-
ledge of scientific farming. The old easy life of
the jolly sporting tenant, who met his landlord on
equal terms in the hunting-field, was at an end.
Agriculture was no longer remunerative unless it
were pursued with the same patient toil and the
same help from science as chemistry or engineering.
Ruskin and other sentimentalists protested against